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Capilano Pow-wow Huge Success 


The fifth annual Indian 
bw-wow of the Capilano In- 
ian Community Club was 
ed on Sunday, May 25, at 
te Capilano Reserve at North 
ancouver, 
M than three hundred chil- 
en enjoyed the best sports day 
| received a record amount 
s of ice cream, pop, hot- 
ml merchandise as_ their 
f the best run Indian sports 


lis area has yet seen. In 
ning, a crowd estimated to 
more than fifteen hundred peo- 
e sav a great display of Indian 
ncing. Performing for the Capi- 


nos were such well known fig- 
res as August Jack, Chief Kahsa- 
hno; Dominic Charlie, with his 
any fine dances; Isaac Jacobs, a 
@ singer, who led the chorus; 
a1 Baker, whose comic dances 
fe much enjoyed; Mrs. Jose- 
line Charlie and her three Indian 
ls; and many others. 


Ever hear an Indian Hill-Billy 
aid? This one is really something 
ley hail from No. 3 Reserve, 
1th Vancouver, and sang and 
ayved several numbers, which 
tryone thoroughly enjoyed. 


Highlighting the Indian dancing 
tre Joseph Hillane and his “Chil- 
en of the Setting Sun,” an Indian 
nee group from the Lenine Re- 
fe, close to Bellingham, Wash- 
gion. This group have gorgeous 
suming, and their dances and 
ging are both extraordinarily 
‘ll done. Four carloads of them 
lived about 4 p.m. and for the 
xt two hours gave their routine 
fast moving tempo. I saw many 
ple actually gaping at this spec- 
le, which is a real indication of 
WwW good they are. 


The Squamish band, an aggrega- 
m of talented Indian musicians 
%k the stage next. After their 
formance, there was Sla-Hal, an 
tian bone game, for all to see, 
f at about 11 p.m. the crowd 
mt home well satisfied that the 
Y had been worthwhile. 


The Capilano Indian Commun- 
/Club deserve a very great deal 
Tespect for their effort. For al- 
st a month previous to May 
1 every member gave their 
re time free to put the play- 
tunds in shape. They built a 
ifort station and a storeroom, a 
fee, a food pavilion and a bingo 
th from the ground up. 3% 
Fes of land, recently bull-dozed, 
carefully gone over, and rocks 
i twigs removed. 


here is no doubt that this club 
a2 up and coming organization 
“we are going to hear plenty of 
‘NM in the future. 


lans for the future include a 
rly pow-wow on or about May 
1 each year. Seeding of the 
yetound will be done this year, 

























The Capilano Story | 


The above trophy was carved especially for the Capilano Indian 
Community Club by Ellen Neel, noted Indian carver. It was won 
this year by David Jacob, fourteen-year-old Native athlete. 


It will be for permanent annual competition at the Capilano 
Indian Pow-wow, and is held by that person judged the best athlete. 
The trophy will be held for one year, and competed for annually. 

= aR * a 

The figures are Thunderbird (Ain-ain-ya-khun), Wolf (Ta-Kie- 
ya), Bear (Tla-Hla-lun), and Blackfish ((yo-yos). 

According to the Capilano people, Thunderbird was Chief of 
the sky people, mighty hunter, mighty fisherman. He was, as is 
also true in other Northwest tribal legends, the personification of 
the Creator—He was married and had two children. He was master 
of the storms and of the weather. The food of the Thunderbird 
family was the legendary snake, and Thunderbird killed his food 
by hurling mighty thunderbolts at the tree tops in which the snakes 
had their home. 


“He was the mighty protective spirit; teacher of mankind. 


Now the Wolf totem came to our people in this wise. ‘There 
was a family which had been decimated in warfare until only one 
baby boy_ was left. Hoping to preserve him, his aunt hid this infant 
in a cave where a she wolf fed the child on the udder of a deer 
which she had killed, and adopted him as one of her own. When 
he had grown to manhood he made war upon his families’ 
enemies and destroyed them to the last man. Then he founded a 
tribe from whom many of the Capilano are descended. ‘The Bear 
totem is ours for this reason. In the first day, one of our 


(Continued on Page 5) 











undertaking. 

Following is a list of officers to 
whom. much of the credit is due: 

Chairman, Si Baker; Secretary, 
Dan Baker; Treasurer, Mrs. Emily 
Baker; Building Committee, Isaac 
Jacob; Sports Officials and Judges: 
Tom Chubb, Alfred Jacob, Joe 


and some more buildings will be 
added. Football and baseball will 
be sponsored, using this play- 
ground as a home field. 


It is also planned to attempt to 
help other Indian community clubs 
in their activities. An ambitious 
program, but a very worthwhile 





Baker, Tim Moody Thom Cole, 
Jr., Moses Antone; Social Commit- 
tee: Ann Baker, Josey Charlie, 
Lucy Baker, Sarah Antone; Publi- 
city and Programme, Ted Neel. 

In the, sports day program un- 
der the heading “We’re Doing 
Things,” the following story on the 
activities of the Capilano people is 


given: 

“We're doing interesting tubes 
in British Columbia. 

“For instance, did you know this 
Capilano Sport Day comes out of 
the fact that a few people have a 
dream, and no spectacular dream 


either, just a desire for a central 
meeting place at Capilano—a Com- 


munity Centre! These grounds 
were cleared by hard work, all 
three acres of them. First the 


Sports Ground and Sports Day, and 
when the dream comes true, a 
Community Centre, a few houses, 
and then a Community; a new 
Community where the young mar- 
ried people have been invited to 
live in the first new houses. 


“Yes, the Capilano people are 
doing things. But the Squamish 
“Goodwill Club of North Vancou- 
ver are co-operating with the North 
Shore Refugee Committee to fur- 
ther a practical idea of Brother- 
hood which has been’ growing 
steadily in North Vancouver for 
the past two years. Their program 
is really a simple one, and may 
not be so easy for many people to 
do. They visit. Indian people are 
invited to White homes and White 
people are invited to Indian homes. 
They are getting to know each 
other and to understand one an- 
other. 


“The children are just as busy— 
they’re publishing their own maga- 
zines now. The natural and spon- 
taneous quarterly “Western Eagle” 
by the pupils of the Alberni Resi- 
dential School warms your heart 
and tenderly freshens up those old 
memories . . . memories of school 
days. 


“The Coqualeetza Alumni _ is 
working quietly and steadily to- 
ward their goal “The Vancouver 
Native Youth Centre.” In time the 
Alumni hopes that many Indian 
groups will co-sponsor the idea to 
bring it to reality. 


The great Jim Thorpe Show was 
a prime example of co-operation 
of many Indian groups to make two 
successful evenings of top enter- 
tainment. 


“And last, but by no means least, 
on the economic level, the year-old 
Native Vessel Owners Association 
with Reg Cook as president has 
been instrumental in bringing in 
more income to the native vessel 
owners. 

“Yes, we’re doing varied and in- 
ceoepens things in British Colum- 

a.” 
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By CHIEF PAUL COOKE 
(Flying Crow) 
Alaskan Associate Editor 


I received my copy of The Native 
Voice of March issue 1952, and I 
was happy to see once again an 
editorial that was signed Maisie 
Armytage-Moore — that to me is a 
sign that the Editor-in-Chief is in 
good health. 

I join also in wishing our Okla- 
homa Associate Editor, Jimalee 
Burton, an early recovery. 

I’ve hesitated all these years to 
write an editorial, if one can call 
what I'll write that. I always feel 
a great pride in an editor of any 
paper when he writes an editorial 
for it reveals to all just what is 
his mental makeup and why he 
started a paper in the first place. 

Too often, silence creates*a 
wrong impression. I have been 
silent, and I fear that being re- 
tained as your Alaskan Editor, my 
very silence will reflect on our 
good editor, Mrs. Hurley, but to 
tell you the truth, I could not seem 
to get a start. I was like a captain 
without navigational aid at hand 
who was caught in the middle of 
nowhere, afraid at all times that 
he is about to hit a rock. I find 
that being a diplomat is just about 
the hardest task—without training 
for that position. So as of this time 
I will go ahead and write whatever 
I deem as proper news—news that 
will create friendship. and if I 
write a wrong article I hope I shall 
be forgiven from here on in. So 
here goes! 

It was some years ago I took a 
trip to Hydaburg, Alaska, and there 
Mr. Samuel G. Davis (of Hyda- 
burg) and I got together. During 
the course of conversation, he 
showed me a paper called The 
Native Voice. From that moment 
on, I was sold on the paper, be- 
cause I saw that it was the kind of 
paper our native Alaskans need. 
Mr. Davis then told me that the 
paper being new, he was quite un- 
successful in introducing this valu- 
able paper, but he gained a fol- 
lower in me. So we see how good 
things come ahead but slowly. 

This bit of history of The Native 
Voice in Alaska is dedicated to Mr. 
Samuel G. Davis, who had worked 








ate 





Top Dog Says: 

**Most of our MUSICAL 
JACKPOT winners can’t 
carry tunes but they sure 
walk off with cash prizes. 


Try your luck daily at 


tirelessly on behalf of The Native 
Voice. He has now passed on, but 
not before planting a seed of 
friendship between Canadian and 
Alaskan Indians which will bear 
fruit one day. 

A great step has been taken by 
the editor of The Native Voice 
when the honor of associate Alas- 
kan Editor was bestowed upon me. 
I was further surprised when an- 
other American editor, Jimalee 
Burton of Oklahoma was chosen. 
I could fill valuable space in praise 
to editor Mrs. Hurley, but this will 
suffice — from a seed a giant oak 
grew. 

History teaches that we cannot 
live unto our own selves. 

It was in the November, 1951, 
issue of The Native Voice that I 
read a letter entitled “Not Enough 
B.C. News,” written by Frank 
Highfield of Ladysmith. 

Mr. Highfield wrote: 


“Re the enclosed request for con- 
tinuance of my subscription to your 
effort on behalf of our American 
Indian fellowmen, I might say I 
have long been interested in their 
welfare, or should I say desirous 
of having them placed on a social, 
economic and citizenship level with 
the so-called white citizens. I am 
enclosing a further subscription 
for one year. I feel that we need 
more articles pertaining to our own 
B.C. Indians to make the magazine 
more interesting. I note a tendency 
for you to go far afield too often. 
I think I can see where is would 
be quite impossible for you to run 
your paper on what might be called 
“local lines” for which you publish 
it. You desire to further the inter- 
ests of all Indians. I realize that. 
So do we all. I think, nevertheless, 
I feel we should have more items 
from our own B.C. chaps. 

“I felt you would like to have 
those few remarks. I trust you will 
consider them constructive. Wish- 
ing you success in your efforts, I 
assure you of my interest in sup- 
port of same.” 

There in that letter was food for 


thought . . . And in fact I have 
written several pages in answer 
to the above article ... but I 


stopped because I felt that it was 
not time to answer, in that God 
has given me wisdom, when I did 
not write and whenever I read 
the letter again the more I read 
it, the more valuable it became and 
I accept it as a constructive letter. 

About the letter entitled “Voice 
Helps United Indians” and written 
by Chief Nicholas Plain in the 
March, 1952 issue. 

The last paragraph reads. 

“Wishing you continued success 
and keep up the good work which 
will eventually mean the uniting 
of Indian Race for one common 
cause that is the Indian to Rule 
North America again.” 

There we read two constructive 
letters of true blue value ... 

In fact, that’s all I needed to 
show me what steps to take... 
A news paper or magazine cannot 
live very long without an orchids 
and onion corner, or constructive 
letter like the two letters from an 
interested people. .. Mr. Frank C. 
Highfield and Chief Nicholas Plain. 

I'm doing my best to introduce 
The Native Voice as far and wide 
as possible. 

About 2 or 3 years ago, I read in 
The Native Voice a letter to its 
department by Gidion Duncan of 
Metlakatla, Alaska . . . He wrote 
how he enjoyed the article by 
Chief Paul Cooke, reporter for 
Alaska. I again received a precious 


letter from Alert Bay, B.C. With 
due respect to the writer, I shall 
reproduce the letter here: 

“Dear friend: 

“I have at hand the January 
copy of the Native Voice, and am 
very much touched by your refer- 
ence in same to my late beloved 
wife, Jane Constance Cooke. Also 
greatly appreciate the little poem 
dedicated to her. Her passing has 
been a great loss to the church and 
community, but especially to our 
Native People whom she taught 
for so many years and to myself 
and family. Life without her is 
hard to bear. 

“Your kind thought expressed in 
the poem is a comfort and helps 
at this time—Thanking you 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Stephen Cook”. 


Yes, I am making head way and 
feel that our God has a hand 
in whatever I am doing. How else 
could I have written that little 
poem in dedication to Mrs. Cook? 
Upon such things, a solid founda- 
tion of friendship is made. 

I received the April 1952 issue 
of the Native Voice in which, a 
full report of the Alert Bay. 
—Brotherhood convention appear- 
ed—and in the body of the report, 
I read of a memorial service which 
had been held in memory of Mrs. 
Constance Cook. 

That is why I mentioned the 
letter I received from Mr. Cook, 
at this time, I feel honored, as a 
member of the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood and representative of 
my Alaskan Peeple that I have 
taken part in that memorial ser- 
vice. . . in spirit. 

To you readers of The Native 
Voice, do write letters to- the 
Editor, for it is food which en- 
ables a paper to live long. 

Life for our state Indian has 
been tough. . . They have fought 
wars for freedom — they won 
some and lost some, but at the end 
they were put on reservations. For 
many years, they acted like all 
defeated nations. . . But in this 
day and age—through education, 
proper and legal steps are being 
taken and they have won freedom 
in various things. 

At last the dawn of peace ap- 

pears and out of the years of dark- 


oe 


Comments From Our Alaskan Editor 


ness, the Indians are coming 
the light of civilization. Yes 
Native Indians have n 

abreast of the white soldi 
fighting for freedom. So the 
ians can march abreast with 
christian nations toward the 
mised land of civilization 


At last ... we find that our 
brothers are not mad at us. T 
a crude way of putting it, bu 
miners know that gold somei 
lies under tons of crude rocks 
Ge. « . 

The Alaska Indians, ho 
became independent from 
time Alaska was purchased 
1867. We were the lucky grow 
all Indian races of America. t 
are no two ways about it. 

Yet today, 85 years later. 4 
is still something missing a 
volunteered for that job to 
my people—what it is. 

That day when Samuée 
Davis showed me _ The 
Voice, I found the answer to ¥ 
missing and that’s affiliating 
other Indians of the Northern 
tinent. And “unite for one ¢ 
mon cause — So _ writer 
Nicholas put it. 

Mr. Highfield—writes, thz 
Editor had a tendency in a2 
too far afield. ; 

Keep up the good work & 
and do include us Alaska 
your paper—I'll repeat, afte 
years of freedom, it become: 
essary for us to connect with 
Native Indian Races for f 
progress. 

Perhaps a reference into a: 
history will clarify things i¢ 
though I am not too familiz 
history. . . It has been ree 
that all roads led to Rome z 
time—a great Empire—its 
conquered all powerful 


‘ until there was no more tt 


quer and the conquerors lived 
lives of the successful natiat 
lived unto themselves .. . = 
very fact that they ceased to 
finally laid Rome in ruins 
History thus become our 
in all things we do. } 
According to past issues & 
Native Voice, the B.C. Indiaz 
the U.S. Indians have bea 





(Continued on Page 1 
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herokees in East 
le-enact History 


CHEROKEE, N.C.—In the sha- 
pws of the Western Hemisphere’s 
mantic Great Smoky mountains, 
e descendants of the once-mighty 
herokee nation are painstakingly 
ecting am exact replica of an an- 
stral village. 

It will be inspected this summer 
Yr, MH thousands of visitors from all 
| @mmer the country who will attend 
to e famed historical drama of the 

ibe’s removal to the west. 


the 






1Cks 







seg 







Ue MMAs did their forebears, the dark- 
. ed Cherokees will call their vil- 
~ mace Oconaluftee—By the River. 
~© When it is complete it will contain 


















uncil house, wigwams and log 
s inside the 1,600 logs of its 
sade. 

they have finished their 
the Cherokees will continue 
stand by silently as they watch 
diences, expected to outnumber 
otal attracted by the other 
full-season outdoor dramas 
he United States, crowd in to 
e “Unto These Hills.” 


* * * 


A few of them may appear in the 
st before the audiences which for 
é@ past two seasons have necessi- 
ed a permanent standing-room- 
iy sign on the box office. 


Last year the tribe’s Eastern 
pid. as the North Carolina rem- 
nt is called, saw more than 150.- 
) people make their way into 
ats in the natural amphi-theater 
tled in the side of the Great 
moky mountains. 

They came to see the story of a 
Pople who invented their own 
phabet, set up printing presses 
id elected a government which 
nt ambassadors to Washington— 
ly to find themselves living on 
€ site of the first major gold 


ike in what is now the United 
ates 

= = 
The music, dances and brief 
atches of Cherokee vocabulary 
“uced in the pageant depicting 


€ removal of most of the Chero- 
es tv Oklahoma helped sell 107,- 

Uckets in 1950, the year “Unto 
hese Hills” first went before the 


REEKS GET $1.7 MILLION 


WASHINGTON.—The Indians claim commission has awarded 
he Creek tribe of Oklahoma $1,700,000 for eight million acres 
land taken from them under a treaty signed in 1814. 


Paul M. Niebell, attorney for the 
tribe, told a reporter today that 
he will confer with the tribe to see 
if the members want to accept the 
award or to appeal for a larger 
amount. 

Niebell said the Indians gave up 
25 million acres of land in Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Mississippi un- 
Cer the treaty but the award by 
the commission concerns only the 
eight million acres. 


TO PUT FUNDS IN TRUST 


If no appeal is taken, he said, the 
$1,700,000 will be put in trust for 
the Indians, and congress will have 
to decide whether the money will 
be divided among the mem- 
bers of the tribe or held for the 
tribe as a whole, 


He said that “offsets,” or money 
previously spent by the govern- 
ment on the Indians, amounting to 
about $200,000, will be deducted 
from the total award. 

The treaty grew out of the War 
of 1812. Some Creek Indians, then 
living in Alabama, Georgia and 
Mississippi, sided with the British. 

The U.S. government finally sent 
troops there to put down the re- 
bellion. 


FORCE CHARGED 

Gen. Andrew Jackson later was 
sent there to conclude a treaty 
with the Creeks. They contended 
that Jackson threatened them if 
they did not agree to cede the 25 
million acres of land as indemnity 
and that they signed under protest. 

Niebell said that the government 
sold the land for 32 million dollars. 

A treaty in 1856 paid the Creeks 
a million dollars for the loss and 
a third pact in 1889 gave them $2,- 
280,857 more. 








footlights. Standingroom tickets 
were sold every night of its three- 
month run. 

Last year the spectacle swelled 
its attendance to 151,744. The 
audiences included visitors from 
every state in the Union and Can- 
ada 

To the subjects of the drama, it 
is not strange that the story and 
the Great Smokies should prove 
such a lure. They are the descend- 
ants of an origina] handful who in 
1938 defied official Washington, 
Gen. Winfeld Scott and the United 
States army to remain in the be- 
loved valleys of their birth. 





i North Shore Athlete Wins 
Capilano Trophy 


David Jacob, fourteen-year-old native athlete, easily 
OUtpointed al] competition to win the Capilano trophy for 
the first time it has been offered in competition, at the 


Capilano Pow-wow on May May 25th. David is a fine 
athlete, and other boys will have to really train if they 


expect to compete in 1953. 


The competition is open to any Indian boy or girl 


of B.C. 


Miss Andrea August came second, behind only a few 
Points. She got a nice picture, in copper, of the Lion’s 
Gate bridge and a ten-dollar sweater as her prizes, to- 
8ether with lots of ice cream and pop, of course! 

More power to you, David and Andrea. 














FUNDS NEEDED NOW 





to Indians. 


The president and ex- 
ecutive of the Brother- 
hood have devoted a great’ 
deal of time to this pro- 
ject which affects the 
livelihood of every wage 
earning Indian in British 
Columbia, and indeed, in 
Canada. But the president 
and members of the ex- 
ecutive cannot finance by 
themselves the court ac- 
tion necessary for a deci- 
sion whether or not In- 
dians are subject to the 
Income Tax. 


It will require the ef- 
forts of all the Indians of 
B.C. to provide funds by 
way of donations whether 
large or small, to carry 





Brotherhood Asks Aid 
To Fight Income Tax. 


By CHIEF WILLIAM SCOW 
The Native Brotherhood of British Columbia has, for 
some months past, been carrying on a battle through their 
solicitors to have the Income Tax declared inapplicable 





this case to a successful conclusion. 

The Native Brotherhood appeals to each and every In- 
dian in the province of B.C. to support their organization’s 
campaign to raise funds for this project. 

In conclusion, Chief William Scow will be travelling up 
coast holding meetings in central places. 


CHIEF WILLIAM SCOW 
Native Brotherhood President 








Fishermen, Plant Crews 
Refuse Companies’ Offer 


Only new development in the negotiations for a 1952 salmon 
price agreement and wage contract is that fishermen and plant 
workers have by a big majority turned down the offer of fish- 
ing companies to carry on operations this year with no change 
in wages and substantial cuts in fish prices. 


A report on vote results was 
Ziven late in May to join negotiat- 
ing committee of fishermen repre- 
senting the Native Brotherhood of 
B.C., United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers Union, and Fishing Vesse] 
Owners. A meeting with the Fish- 
eries Association of B.C. on June 
4 yielded nothing new in the way 
of an offer. 

On May 9, the Fisheries As- 
sociation had proposed the follow- 


ing prices for 1952: Sockeye 24c 
25c): Cohoe 13c (18c); pinks 7%c 
94%2c);: summer chums 5%c (7%c) 


Prices in brackets are the mini- 
mum agreement prices in 195] 

The fishermen’s negotiating com- 
mittee unanimously passed two re- 
solutions which were communi- 
cated to the operators 

It was decided that the deadline 
the signing of a 1952-salmon 
price agreement would be June 22 
and unless prices for the 1952 
agreement are settled previously, 
there will be no salmon fishing 
after that late until an agreement 


for 
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is signed. Fishing in any areas 
previously permitted (Nitinat 
Barkley Sound, Nimpkish) will 
stop at that date unless an agre: 
ment is settled. 

The meeting decided also to in 
form the operators that “if they 
have said their last word on prices 
the fishermen will tie up June 22 
but we are prepared to review 
realistically all our asking prices if 
the operators are prepared to start 
serious negotiations.” 

Word received from Seattle ind 


cates that a number of agreement 
for salmon prices in_ vario 
Alaskan areas have been con 
cluded 


General pattern that is emerging 
from these Alaskan settlements is 
one of an approximate 10 percent 


increase in fish prices over 1951 
Previously cannery machinists 

in Alaska had settled their 1952 

agreements on the basis of a four 


percent increase in wage rates plus 
additional improvements equiva! 
ent to $30 per man per month 


= 
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Your Right and Duty 
To Vote on June 12 


June 12 is an important anniversary for the Natives of 
British Columbia. It is the date of the provincial election and 
marks the second time in the history of B.C. that adult In- 
dians will exercise the basic democratic right of voting. 

The NATIVE VOICE does not intend to advise its many read- 
ers on how to vote—plenty of information is available on the 
record of the various parties, and their programs have been 
made public over the radio, at public meetings, through liter- 
ature and advertisements, some of which are carried in this 
issue. 


The fact The NATIVE VOICE wishes to stress is that we in 
this election do have the privilege of casting our ballots and 
that fact should not be passed off lightly. 


We have the right to vote, but no right is worth much if 
it is not exercised. 

We urge every British Columbia Native to cast his and her 
vote on June 12. If you are a fisherman away from home, you 
may nonetheless cast your ballot at any polling station in the 
area you find yourself on election day, voting for one of the 
candidates in the constituency in which you have registered. 











We are confident that of all those eligible to vote on June 
12, the Native Indians will most clearly demonstrate that they 
as a group do not take voting lightly but will in their numbers 
turn out and help decide the composition of the next provin- 
cial government. 


Vote on election day—it is more than a right; it is a duty. 





Franchise For Indians 


The Manitoba Legislature is currently considering amend- 
ments to the provincial Elections Act that would give the fran- 
chise to Indians. The government’s view as expressed by the 
attorney-general, Mr. C. Rhodes Smith, is that the Indians are 
ready to assume this responsibility of citizenship. 


_If the amendments are approved, the Indians of Manitoba 
will possess the same voting privileges as their fellows in three 
other provinces. Neither Nova Scotia nor Newfoundland has 
ever disfranchised Indians. 


_ In 1949, British Columbia repealed the section of its Elec- 
tions Act that disqualified Indians from voting in provincial 
elections. In the election the following year an Indian, Mr. 
Frank Calder, was elected to represent the northern constitu- 
ency of Atlin in the B.C. Legislature. 


—The Indian Record. 


defeat. 


shadows, remembering a glorious past, thinking of what is 
yet to come. -The mist from. your smoke signals, long since 
passed into oblivion. 


strong, and continue in that strength. Help your people to 
become great again; above all, cherish the finer aspects of 
your culture, enrich the world with your artistry and philo- 
sophy. Show all peoples that you can rise above circumstan- 
tial set-backs. 


Chiefs and braves battle for you still. This time not with lethal 


rages which are now being considered in Congress a& legisla 
tion for our American Indian citizens, could actually be pos 


Federal law or regulation applicable to Indians; and they ma 
make arrests without warrant for any violations of laws of 
regulations, either committed in their presence, or which the 
believe was committed, or is being committed. 


only the basic freedom and rights of our American Indie 
citizens, but contains a threat for any other citizen as well 
If this is the type of thinking and acting that our Congress 
will tolerate, it is time that we as individual citizens assume 4 
real concern regarding the calibre of men we choose to repre 
sent us in our government. 
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Salute to the Indian 


By MISS JOAN BEARD, Alert Bay 
Proud, brave and silent. Haughty in the face of bitter 































You, who once ruled over a mighty land, now sit in the 


Those who sat by your council fires have passed beyond 


the realms of mortal man. fore he 
Hark! Still the forests, hills and lakes re-echo to the criesgijvould | 
of your departed warriors. But j 
The wisdom of your Chiefs lingers yet in the minds off™", a 
men. They tried to fight for you against ever increasing op-Bisewhe 
position. Remember them with reverence—those who facedii™ passi 
humiliation and death for you. Some were aged with thef The 
passing of many moons, others were in the fire of youth; the oe 
icy hand of age had not yet touched their brows. They lefties’ ma; 
behind a wonderful memory of honour, love and faith. \inging 
You who are in the zest of youth, help your people. Be hg 
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In that far off land, beyond the blue of summer skies, yourg™,..., 


breathes 

instruments, but to seek to inspire the minds of those who In fol 
rule you. In this hour, fail them not. Have faith in the Grea te 
Spirit, whose love has no bounds. ge 
Once again you arise to thrill all with your wisdom andy chie: 


courage, this time never to go down, but to reign over yourg@ro is 
own heritage and political destiny. 
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The hatchet of racial discrimination shall be buried for al _ a 
time — the pipe of peace to be smoked by all men. a Com 
ad cho 

“O ” in US a 
utrages in U.S. Protestedf*..:: 

It is difficult to believe that in our country wherein citizens es 
rights and liberties are normally protected and cherished, out@jumned u 
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Bill S.2543 is one particularly in point. If this bill is pergijrs coll 
mitted to become law, special law enforcement officers of the _? d 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and their deputies may carry fire tightly 
arms, and make searches and seizures for the violation of anygitief ha 
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Such a law is dangerous in its essence. It threatens not 
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TO US HE GAVE HIS SONGS 
-.. . OUR HERITAGE 


By LYN HARRINGTON 
(In The Vancouver Sun) 


r only you had been here a 
month ago you would have 
heard many of our family songs,” 
a Indian family told Dr. Ida Hal- 
pen this past summer. “Our father 
was dying, and he gave away every- 
thing. To us he gave his songs, our 
heritage. For a whole month be- 
fre he died he sang them so we 
would remember them.” 
But no one in the family could 
sng the old songs now, Dr. Hal- 
prn discovered. Like folksongs 
dsewhere, they are vanishing with 
a passing generation. 
The mortality amongst Indian 
folksongs is hastened by the fact 
that the songs are clan property 
‘A man would no more think of 
singing his neighbor’s song without 
xpress permission, than I would 
think of robbing my _ neighbor’s 
dothesline,” she pointed out. 
"For the past ten summers, Dr. 
Halpern has been listening to and 
recording the songs of West Coast 
Indians of Vancouver Island. 
Music is as thoroughly a part of 
her existence as the air she 
breathes. 
In folksong, the rich deep vein 
of Kwakiutl music has yielded over 
thundred songs. Last summer, Dr. 
lia transcribed 21 of them sung 
ty Chief Billy Assu of Cape Mudge 
"ho is nearly 80 years old. “He 
was most co-operative,” she says. 
But last summer might have 
ten thoroughly discouraging. In 
tte Comox-Courtenay area, Dr. Ida 
tad chosen to live and work in a 
mall village. After some delay, 
thee was able to persuade the 
women of a household to sing what 
id songs they could remember. 
But the head of the household re- 
turned unexpectedly. He was scan- 
ed, and called an immediate 
“He didn’t think they should be 
tung for outsiders, and thought I 
as collecting these songs to make 
money for myself. I knew he ad- 
mired Chief Assu, and he mellowed 
lightly when I mentioned that the 
thief had already given me many 
‘ngs. I offered to play them for 
tim on the recording machine. 
Still unconvinced, but willing to 
listen, the brave watched her plug 
N the turntable. “Then— pouff! 
Iverything sputtered and went 
fead. The circuit was wrong for 
my machine in only that tiny part 
the village. Of course that 
tided it. I didn’t get one song.” 
Usually Dr. Halpern’s earnest- 
Hess and genuine sympathy are 
nvincing. The Indian, like any- 
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one else, fears to be made a laugh- 
ing-stock. But when she played 
back to Chief Assu and his fam- 
ily, the songs he had sung, young 
people gathered around and lis- 
tened with their hearts in their 
eyes. ™ 

It was a happy day when she 
and various members of the de- 
partment of anthropology at UBC, 
and some from the Provincial Mu- 
seum, were invited to a festival at 
Old Alberni. In historic costumes 
of Chilkat, button and appliqued 
blankets, headdress of swandsdown 
and weasel skins, the Nootkans put 
on a Stirring pageant. Here Dr. 
Halpern was able to gather 18 or 
20 songs. 

Collecting is preferably a soli- 
tary job, since any second person 
impairs the harmony. It is also 
the joyous part of the _ work. 
Tedium and frustration come when 
the music is being transcribed to 
paper. It requires playing the 
music over and over, and our 8- 
note scale has no equivalent for 
the shades and semitones of Indian 
music. Written down, it appears 
monotonous, when actually, no two 
lines are sung on exactly the same 
note. These subtleties may be ex- 
pressed by voice, or by violin, but 
not on the pianoforte keyboard. 

On one occasion a sophisticated 
singer, much in demand at feasts, 
refused to have any part in singing 
for her. But as one after another 
sang, his professional pride was 
wounded. He could sing better 
than any of these, and finally of- 
fered to do so. It was too late. Dr. 
Halpern could stay no longer. 

Sometimes payment is deman- 
ded; sometimes it would be deemed 
an insult. Usually Dr. Halpern 
sends a recording, or some small 
gift to the singers. Until this year, 
when UBC department of anthro- 
pology gave a small grant and a 
tape-recorder, she has borne all ex- 
penses herself. 

Recently she gave a 35-minute 
Trans-Canada broadcast about her 
work, interspersing her remarks 
with recordings. Difficult as it was 
to arrange ,these in proper se- 
quence, it would have been infi- 
nitely more so with the older re- 
cords. She hopes eventually to 
have the songs published. 

With her intense interest in all 
music, Dr. Ida has enriched the 
lives of many Vancouverites, and 
of students, through her lectures. 
This newcomer to Canada has seen 
what most of our musicians have 
ignored, that we have a treasure- 
house of native music amongst our 
first Canadians. 
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blackfish was also our totem. 








_ The Capilano Story 


ancestors went far afield across the mountain to hunt. In a valley 
there he discovered three villages of the bear people and married 
the daughter of the Chief of the Grizzly Bear Clan. He brought his 
wife home and from her are also descended our people. 

There is a belief amongst our people that some of us, being 
mighty fishermen, take the guise of blackfish when we are dead. 
So surely do we hold this belief that in the days gone by we 
wrapped one of our mighty fishermen in a white blanket and 
placed inside it a musket. Lo! Some months afterwards there ap- 
peared in the sea off our coast a huge blackfish with a white stripe 
around his belly, and each*time he sounded, a noise as of a gun 
being shot was heard. So we knew him, and from that day forth 


So therefore beware for we are under the protection of the 
sky chief; and of the warriors of the wolves; and of the people of 
the bears; protectors of the lodge; and we hold the bounty of the 
sea, for are we not also protected by our ancestors the blackfish? 














GIFT OF AN INDIAN 


McDougal was a Scotch settler 
who, coming to America, had set- 
tled on the frontier. Though a 
hard worker, his farm did not pros- 
per. The land was hilly and the 
earth seemed to grow stones. 

One day, while he was away 
from home, his wife went to look 
for the cows that had wandered 
away in the woods. After search- 
ing for a long time, the good wo- 
man lost her direction. She was 
soon wandering here and there not 
knowing in what direction her 
cabin lay. 

As she frantically rushed here 
and there, she came upon a lone 
Indian hunter. He could not talk 
good English but using gestures 
he made signs for her to follow 
him. She was frightened but did 
not dare to refuse. 

After awhile they came to an 
opening in the forest and there, be- 
side a little stream, stood a bark 
house, the home of the hunter. 
They were met by the Indian’s 
wife who divided the bark house 
with deer skins and made her a 
bed to rest on. 

The next morning the Indian 
found the cows and, motioning for 
her to follow him, he safely led 
her home. 

Not long after that the Indian 
appeared at the cabin door. Using 
signs, he tried to get the settler 
and his wife to follow him. This 
they refused to do. 

Seeing their baby nearby in a 
cradle, the Indian snatched it up 
and, with it, ran into the forest. 
McDougal and his frantic wife 
rushed after him to rescue the 
baby. Thus, the Indian led them to 
a beautiful valley. 

Turning, the Indian handed the 
baby to the father. In broken Eng- 
lish he said, “You think Indian 
steal child? No, no, Him have child, 
his own; You kind to Indian; Give 
him meat, drink, clothes; Indian 
want you come here;; no come; 
Indian sorry; Take child, for know 
then you come quick; Here good 
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ground; few trees; Make road in 
half a moon; Indian’s friends, help 
you, come here.” i 
McDougal looked at the beauti- 
ful valley. He saw that the Indian 
spoke the truth. He gladly took 
the Indian’s advice. The Indian 
kept his word. Returning with a 
party of his people they soon built 
a new cabin, helped move the 
family to it and was always friend- 
ly to them. 
—M. P. 





Indian Exposition 
Anadarko Aug. 18 


Anadarko, Oklahoma, located in 
the heart of the nation is the In- 
dian Capital of the United States 
and the home of the Ameérican 
Indian Exposition, the most inter- 
esting and exciting show of its 
kind in America. 

Through the week of August 18- 
23, the Indians in their colorful 
dances and ceremonies will appear. 

Here in a beautiful setting, bor- 
dered by frontier battlefields and 
places of historic interest, you will 
see actual descendants of famous 
Indian Chiefs and Warriors per- 
form the true Indian War Dances 
handed down from generation to 
generation. You will marvel at the 
feats of marksmanship with bow 
and arrow, and other unusual feat- 
ures will hold you spellbound dur- 
ing this remarkable show. 

Anadarko is headquarters for 
Southern Plains Indian Agency, 
which guards the interests of 6500 
Indians. During this show you will 
also see Caddos, Comanches, Chey- 
ennes, Delawares, Kiowas, Ap- 
aches, Wichitas and over twenty 
tribes from Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. It is the greatest Indian Show 
in America. Come this year and 
see the real Americans revive the 
gborious traditions of the past. 


Prince Rupert, B.C. 
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These 10 Points from the 
Liberal Platform 


are VWitally Important to 
Every British Columbian 


(Approved at the recent Liberal Convention) 


















































































. To carry out a well planned program of 
improvements to our secondary highway 
system consistently over a period of years. 


. To extend the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way into the Peace River district and into 
North Vancouver from Squamish, and to 
construct a lumber assembly dock at 
Squamish. 


. To set up a committee of the Legislature 
to investigate the effect of Forest Man- 
agement Licences as they affect the inde- 
pendent logger and truck-logger and bring 
in a report that will assure a fair deal 
for the small logger. P 

.To encourage establishment of branch 
lines from the main trunk natural gas 
pipeline by giving favorable terms for 
right-of-way over Crown lands. 


.To cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment in the financing of irrigation, dyk- 
ing and drainage projects for agricultural 
purposes by extending benefits similar to 
those of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Act. 





6.To increase the appropriation to the 
Department of Agriculture to ensure 
greater assistance to all farm producers 
in ALL SECTIONS OF THE PROVINCE. 


7. To accelerate the program of rural elec- 
trification by the B.C. Power Commission 
and to develop power in all districts 
where there is a need. 


8. To support in principle the recommenda- 
tions of the majority report of the Indus- 
trial: Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
Inquiry Committee. 


9. That the Dominion and Provincial gov- 
ernments provide for employment both 
on a temporary and permanent basis for 
men and women, regardless of age, who 
have appropriate qualifications, and to 
amend the Civil Service Act to permit em- 
ployment of persons over the age of 45. 


10. To recommend to the next session of the 
Legislature that co-insurance be abol- 
ished. 


Inserted by the B.C. Liberal Association 
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.S. Indians 
tart Co-ops 


ASHINGTON, D.C. (CUC): 
mined workers are _ helping 
erican Indians to build and run 
peratives to help solve some 
their special problems. 
in three workshops this summer 
j fall, the Indians will be taught 
ic co-op principles, and projects 
th as farming, crafts, weaving 
d canning. 
fhe work is being sponsored by 
Field Foundation, a_ private 
-profit organization. It is work- 
in conjunction with the Na- 
nl Congress of American In- 
ns. D’Arcy MeNickle, an official 
the U.S. Government Indian 
eau here, has been given a 
’s leave of absence to take part 
the work. 
he problems, of course, vary 
h the locals. One of the work- 
ps will be held in Tahlequah, 
ahoma, an area well suited to 
growing of strawberries, An- 
er will be in Arizona, where cot- 
hco-ops will be considered. 
Indians appear to like the work- 
p approach. One youth of 22 
d last year after attending a 
» weeks’ course at Brigham City 
Utah—where ‘the third 1952 
kshop will again be held: 
learned more in two weeks 
nin all my 22 years!” 
One reason for this response is 
tt the Indians are not only 
fined technically, but are also 
duraged to seize the initiative 
i develop’ strong leadership 
ong themselves. 
How this can be done was shown 
amatically at St. Michaels, South 
cota. With the help of a priest, 
ans there now buy their staples 
fi successful co-op store, in an 
a where _ borrowing for daily 
ds apparently had become a 
ed habit. Co-op stores are also 
frating well among Apache In- 
ns. One such store hires a man- 
r and two assistants. However, 
Indians usually are encouraged 
train their own people to do 
se jobs. 
One such trainee is Roy Pera- 
wich of the Tlingit Indian tribe 
Klawock, in Alaska, now in 
ishington to study banking and 
(peratives. Peratrovich was one 
the winners of a series of “op- 
tunity fellowships” totalling 
000, awarded to members of 
hority groups by the John Hay 
hitney Foundation. When he has 
hed about co-ops he presum- 
ly will %0 back to his tribe to 
tp set them up. 


lways Interested 
Can. Indians 


ar Editor: 

am a minister’s wife in rural 
ttario. I’ve always been inter- 
ted in our Canadian Indians and 
ld a vocation school for the In- 





MNs that lived on the spit near 
wser, Vancouver 


Island. I’ve 
en wished that I might be more 
sely associated with them. Your 
resting paper stirs my interest. 


Hf sending $1.50 to renew my sub- 
tiption. You are doing a grand 


. Congratulationst 
Winnipeg, I heard Mildred 


wlley Thornton speak and saw 


oe of her wonderful Indian 
uNtings, 
Wish everyone in Canada could 
them. It would change their 
itude to the Indian—or would it 
€ more than that even? 
Yours sincerely, 
MARGARET HILLIARD 


POT xz reams FTE OD he yeep hae YAR eyreeg cae St 


Chippewa Indian Brass Band at Caradoc Indian Agency, Muncey, Ontario, Canada Taken in 
1910. Submitted by Jasper Hill, Eastern Associate Editor “The Native Voice” 
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Oklahoma May Become Fashion Center 
If Contemporary Indian Designs Click 


Unbeknownst as yet to most Oklahomans there is slowly emerging from the western part of 
the state a line of completely unique fashions which could conceivably take a considerable and 


lasting place in the clothes marts. 


They are not the latest from 
Paris, London, Italy or New York. 
They are both the latest and the 
oldest from Oklahoma. They are 


_original designs by the Indians of 


Oklahoma, adapted to contempo- 
rary style from the traditional 
dresses worn by tribes in Okla- 
homa since early days. 

Contrary to popular belief, ac- 


‘cording to Miss Anna Jean Gray, 


who has brought the line to Tulsa, 
Indian women do not and did not 
always dress in blankets and buck- 
skin. Beginning with the early use 
of woven cotton, they wore cotton 
dresses, slightly different in de- 
sign for each tribe, and using 
subtle colors and combinations of 
color much more often than the 
crude primary colors usually at- 
tributed to their taste. 

The present day story of these 
interesting clothes begins about a 
year ago, when Miss Gray was sent 
to Anadarko by the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board in Washington, 
to develop a project of self-help 
for the Indians of Western Okla- 
homa similar to the one developed 
for the eastern Oklahoma Indians 
in the Sequoyah Indian Weavers 
project at Tahlequah. 

Although Miss Gray is a native 
Oklahoman, born in Oklahoma 
City, she has no Indian blood. Her 
educational background includes 
two years at Stephens college, at- 
tendance at the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia university and the 
New School of Social Research in 
New York and graduation from the 
University of Oklahoma’s fine arts 
school, where she majored in 
fashion design. During her New 
York stay she studied fashion de- 
sign and did modeling. It was for 
her ‘experience in these fields that 
she was chosen to head the Ana- 
darko project. 

She started from scratch, mak- 
ing first contacts with the Indians 
in her territory, discovering their 
tadents and crafts, developing ideas 
for putting them to their gain. She 
is called the manager, headquar- 
ters at the museum in Anadarko, 
and has charge of personnel, pro- 





motion, sales and the works. Now 
she has a business manager and 
four department heads, all Indians, 
who work on assigning work for 
the other Indians to do in their 
homes, preparing kits for bead- 
work, cutting material for the 
women to sew on at home and 
storage of the finished products. 
Moccasins have their own depart- 
ment, since they require special 
handling. 

The moccasins that are coming 
from Anadarko, however, are de- 
signed for contemporary costumes, 
although they have a foot in the 
traditional. One design, executed 
in colored suedes, has appeared in 
a recent issue of “Town and Coun- 
try” and created considerable de- 
mand. It was designed by an In- 
dian woman, Mary Inkanish. The 
moccasins are called “Inkamocs.” 
They are made in all sizes but 
mostly to order by footprint. 


All the outfits are co-ordinated 
in design and color. Necklaces go 
with the dresses, but not the 
matching mocs, belts, or suede 
bags. They are purchased sep- 
arately. Most of the dresses are 
in cotton and bear appliques of 
Indian design. There are about 25 


different styles taken from authen- 
tic Indian tribal designs, in a great 
variety of soft shades and color 
combinations. They are all made 
by Indian women and much of the 
work is hand-done. From _ the 
Anadarko headquarters the mod- 
ernized patterns are made, the 
material cut and handed to the 
seamstresses. The Indian crafts- 
men themselves choose the designs 
for tke beadwork ahd applique, 
with only the color suggested. They 
are extremely adept in achieving 
a contemporary effect without 
losing the integrity of their original 
Indian symbols, Miss Gray says. 

Blouses for women are de- 
signed similarly to the shirts worn 
by the Indian men. 

Members of Woodland tribes 
do most of the applique and the 
Plains Indian tribes do the bead- 
work and leather work. 

Miss Gray has secured four out- 
lets for these unique Oklahoma fa- 
shions in Arizona, some in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and some in Florida, 
but Oklahoma, which they favor- 
ably represent, has been thus far 
indifferent to the home-originated 
product. This is the first time the 
clothes have been in. Tulsa. 
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Tecumseh and Harrison 
CHAPTER IV 
T the close of the Revolutionary 
War the vast Northwest Terri- 
tory was little more than a track- 
less wilderness. A few scattered 
outposts had been established in 
Ohio. In the north a few hardy 
voyageurs visited the forts at De- 
troit and at the Straits of Mackinac 
to dispose of their furs. In the 
south, Vincennes was the largest 
settlement. However, a period of 
change was at hand; Kentucky was 
being settled and some of the 
bolder pioneers were already mak- 
ing their way down the Ohio in 
flat boats with the intention of lo- 
cating farms in the fertile lands 
lying north of that river. 


By the Treaty of 1783 the British 
were supposed to relinquish all of 
their stations in the territory. How- 
ever, many of the forts were held 
by them for a number of years, the 
British making claim that the 
American government also had 
failed to abide by some of the pro- 
visions of the treaty. The old fort 
at the foot of the Maumee Rapids 
was one of the locations which the 
British did not evacuate until after 
the Jay Treaty in 1795. 

In abandoning this fort, the Brit- 
ish ‘transferred their activities to 
Fort Malden, near Amherstburg, 
at the head of Lake Erie, just at 
the mouth of the Detroit River. 
Here the Indians gathered and an- 
nually received presents of arms, 
ammunition, blankets, tomahawks, 
etc., from the British government. 
This gave foundation to reports 
that the British were inciting the 
Indians to murder American set- 
tlers. While this was untrue, prob- 
ably the English did seek the 
friendship of the Indians in an- 
ticipation of another war with the 
United States. . 

At all events ,their gifts were 
distributed freely and indiscrim- 
inately and every effoft was made 
by the British agents to secure and 
preserve the Indians’ good will. 
The Indian council ground was at 
Brownstown, on the American side 
of the river, directly opposite Fort 
Malden, and the British Agents 
frequently crossed the river to con- 
fer with them there. These agents 
took care to conduct their councils 
in the Indian tongue, thinking 
thereby to increase their popu- 
larity. 


B* the treaty of Fort McIntosh 
in 1785, the Indians relinquish- 
ed a large section of Ohio. This 
caused considerable dissatisfaction 
among the tribes, the Indians 
claiming that they had been duped 
by misrepresentations. In 1788 a 
council was called at Muskingum, 
but Governor Arthur St. Clair of 
the Northwest Territory would not 
attend. The following year fhe 
governor concluded a treaty at Fort 
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Harmar whith did little except 
confirm the Treaty of Fort Mc- 
Intosh. Later the Indians claimed 
that this treaty had been made 
with a few discredited chiefs. 


The unsuccessful expeditions of 
General Harmar in the fall of 1790 
and of General St. Clair in the fall 


of 1791 did not alter the situation, 
but with the defeat of the Indians 
by General Anthony Wayne at the 
Maumee Rapids on August 20,1794 
(The Battle of Fallen Timbers), 
the first real step was taken to- 
ward opening the Northwest Terri- 
tory for white settlement. As has 
been previously stated, this victory 
cleared the way for the Treaty of 
Greenville, which was negotiated 
the following year with some 1130 
Indians representing the various 
northwestern tribes. One of the 
provisions of this treaty estab- 
lished the propriety of the federal 
government securing its land from 
the whole body of the northwest- 
ern Indians, rather than from indi- 
vidual tribes. While this principle 
was fundamentally sound and just 
for both whites and Indians, it was 
soon ignored by the former for the 
reason that it hampered the gov- 
ernment in obtaining additional 
territory as speedily as it was de- 
sired. Though the whites held the 
Indians firmly to whatever provi- 
sions of the treaty they thought 
best, they did not feel bound by 
any of their own promises. Tecum- 
seh’s confederation held that the 
land belonged to the Indians as a 
whole and that the tribal chiefs 







By Newell E. Coll 


‘Tecumseh and the War of : 1812 


Y the Greenville Treaty, the 
Indians relinquished their 
claim to various tracts within the 
present limits of Indiana: a small 
section in the neighborhood of 
Fort Wayne; another, two miles 
square, at the Miami portage; a 
tract six miles square at the old 
Wea town on the Wabash River; 
the Clark Grant, which consisted 
of 150,000 acres on the Ohio River 
opposite the present site of Louis- 
ville; also the old French town of 
Vincennes, which had been found- 
ed by Father Merunt in 1712. 

In the year 1800 the Territory of 
Indiana was created out of the or- 
iginal Northwest Territory, the 
seat of government being at Vin- 
cennes. William Henry Harrison, 
one of the original delegates from 
the territory, was appointed Ter- 
ritorial Governor by the elder 
Adams. At the time the Territory 
of Indiana was made to include the 
present State of Illinois, the lower 
Michigan pensinsula also being in- 
eluded until 1805. The Territory of 
Ohio was created in 1801. 

(To be Continued) 
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the way beyond when the 
yorld was new, many Indians 
in the sky as stars. They were 
happy there, twinkling and 
ng, and dancing around the 
ny of the lesser stars were 
sand animals and have always 
very close to the Indian, even 
he sky, and that is why he un- 
ands and loves all nature. 
were given to him by Wa-Ko- 
Da, The Great Spirit. 

oming restless one day, the 
began wondering who they 
, and for what they had been 
ep. They were growing up like 
le do when they get older. 
y twinkled over to the Sun and 
“O Great Father Sun! Why 
we here? What can we do?” 
Sun said, “Go to the Moon, 
mother, hear her. She knows 
ings!” 

ey all went trouping over to 
Moon. When they asked her 
origin, she with a great sad- 
said, “My children, the time 
come for you to leave your 
e in the heavens. You are to 
ble the Earth below! Take your 
p brothers, the birds and ani- 
swith you. They will be your 
ort and help. Forever let the 
lant Sun be a sign that the 
tt Spirit watches over you by 
and the Moon, your Mother, a 
in the night. The stars will be 
guide that you never lose 
way. Be true to the Great 
i. Hold council one with the 
r. And love all living things.” 
he stars that were to leave the 
dropped down close to the 
h. There was no place to stand. 
fas all covered by a great water. 
yY could not return to their for- 
home in the sky and were very 
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There is STRENGTH in UNITY! 


FISHERMEN, 
UNITE!! 


By JIMALEE BURTON, 
Okalahoma Associate Editor (all rights reserved) 


to help them; none could be found. 
They wept. : 
EMEMBERING what their mo- 
ther, the Moon, had _ said, 
they called a council of Stars, an- 
imals and birds to select one to go 
into the water to find land. 

Choosing the duck because he 
could swim and was a water bird, 
they said, “Go down duck, into the 
water and find a place to stand!” 
The Duck went down. He swam 
around and around, looking every- 
where for land. At last he became 
very tired swimming and had to 
give up. There was no land! 

Then they chose the crawfish 
because he could go under the 
water. Bravely the little crawfish 
left his home in the star. and went 
into the water; deep under the wa- 
ter he went, sinking so deep he 
could not return. He was drowned! 

The council then selected the 
elk from among the animals, since 
he commanded much respect from 
all other creatures with his wise 
and stately appearance. The Elk 
went into the water; he began sink- 
ing! Desperately he called, “O 
powerful winds! Come and help 
me find land for my people.” With 
a mighty huffing and deep mum- 
blings, not liking to be disturbed 
in their regular job of blowing, 
the winds came. 

P until this time there were 

only two winds: the North 
Wind with his cold icy breath; and 
the gentle South Wind, who was 
always trying to thaw the North 
Wind and keep him warm. Now 
the two winds seeing the Elk was 
in a desperate situation, said: “Let 
us make two new winds to help 
us!” There and then the North 


Appy. They floated around wind and South Wind divided 
€ the Earth looking for a God themselves in two; part of the 
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South Wind going to the east, and 
part of the North Wind going to 
the west. Thus the East Wind and 
the West Wind were born. 

All this time, the poor Elk was 
sinking deeper and deeper into the 
water and calling louder and 
louder to the winds for help. Soon 
the winds came from all quarters 
with a mighty crashing blast they 
blew against the water with such 
force that it went up in a great 
white mist. Rocks appeared! The 
stars touched the rocks and be- 
came people. Then land appeared! 
The little stars touched the earth. 
Each took his natural shape and 
began scampering here and there 
looking for food. 

When the Elk saw all this, he 
was so happy and glad he had been 
able to help his people, that he lay 
down and rolled and rolled; where- 
ever a hair dropped out, up sprang 
grass, trees, corn, beans, squash, 
and everything that Indians and 
animals needed to eat. They were 
all very happy. 


O the people the birds gave 
their feathers, and told them 
many secrets. Many of them, the 
strong eagle, the cunning crow, the 
fleet hawk, and the owl because he 
could see in the night, became their 
messengers, as they saw all in their 
flight. 

To the people the animals gladly 
gave their skins for teepees and 
clothing; and taught them many 
ways of cunning and thrift; even 
giving their very lives to help them 
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and make them happy. 

The Star people went over the 
In their wanderings they 
came across footprints that looked 
like their own. They said, “There 
must be other people here!” They 
followed the steps and came to 
other people like themselves, who 
told them they were the Water 
People and had come from under 
the water where they had lived in 
large shells. 

Later they met other people who 
told them they were the Earth 
People and had come from their 
homes under the earth. 

All these people came together, 
intermarried and from them sprang 
the American Indian of today. 
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Ameriean Indian Star Lore 
Links Skyland With Earth 


By PERCY GHENT 
In The Toronto Telegram 


Out on the plains of southern 
Alberta where the Blackfoot In- 
dians roam, there are starlit nights 
when the sky in_ unobstructed 
grandeur compels admiration from 
far horizons to the central glory 
of the Milky Way. For generations 
before the white man came, In- 
dians of the plains have gazed with 
an awed affection upon that starry 
multitude. Strangely, too, among 
that uncounted host many a be- 
reaved Indian mother has found 
a new and bright little star that 
never shone before, and once 
found it is never lost again. On 
earth it was a child of hers that 
died, and now a spirit serene for- 
ever shining in the sky. And in 
that steadfast faith a mother’s 
heart is comforted. 

Indians of northern Quebec gaze 
upon the starry heavens, the sky- 
land of a million lights, and know 
that ancestors down the ages, 
mighty hunters and beautiful wo- 
men, look down upon them. For 
what are the stars but the glowing 
ghosts of the departed? 

These impressive pages from the 
Star Lore of the North American 
Indians were included among a 
wealth of others when Professor 
T. F. MclIlwraith spoke to the mem- 
bers of the Toronto centre of the 
Royal Astronomical Society of 
Canada gathered in the McLennan 
laboratory at the University of 
Toronto the other evening. Dr. Mc- 
Ilwraith is an anthropologist of 
wide renown, not an astronomer. 
Studies of mankind and not the 
stars are his realm. But every 
star-gazer present listened with 
rapt attention as he told of what 
the stars meant to the first citi- 
zens of North America. 


SKYLAND WAS 
FAMILIAR REALM 

They meant much to those chil- 
dren of the forests and plains of 
the New World. Not scientifically 
or mathematically; they knew 
nothing of the astronomer’s reck- 
onings in millions of light years. 
For some of them, indeed, all the 
mathematics they needed could be 
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embraced in “one, two, three, four 

. many.” Other native Ameri- 
cans in Mexico, found by the first 
white wanderers some centuries 
ago, had much creditable know- 
ledge about the heavens without 
benefit of telescope. And for all 
the tribes, wherever they wan- 
dered, Skyland was not an airy 
vastness forever beyond the reach 
of man but a tangible realm where 
men and animals of wondrous 
powers fulfilled their destinies. 
Had not Indians visited the starry 
land from time to time, returning 
to earth to tell of its mystery and 
magic? 

There was an intimate relation- 
ship between the stars and the In- 
dians. Even the sun moved across 
the sky at their bidding, pausing 
each dawn until down there on 
earth some warrior shot a fiery 
arrow from east to west to show 
him the way to go; and surely 
enough, he always followed that 
course. Time was, long, long ago, 
when the sun didn’t shine in the 
sky at all, but was kept as a pretty 
plaything by the strange beings 
up there. Raven, a great bird of 
wonderful magic, soared valiantly 
and set the sun on his sky trips 
by means cunning and devious, 
which Dr. Mcllwraith set forth in 
detail. 

Pawnees and Cherokees, Hurons 
and Delawares and many another 
tribe make their fascinating con- 
tributions to Indian star lore. Some 
of the legends have been born in 
antiquity so remote that they 
carry evidence of a common origin 
with those told in parts of Asia 
and among people who for untold 
centuries could have had no con- 
tact with America. 


GREAT BEAR OF 
THE HEAVENS 

Egyptians of the old gazing at 
the seven bright stars known as 
Ursa Major, the Great Bear, and 
known to most of us less roman- 
tically as the Big Dipper, saw a 


it was a bear. Of all the legends 
associated with the seven familiar 
stars, the Indian versions, surely, 
pee the richest and most color- 
ul, 


What we call the handle of the 
dipper, to the Indian was a trio 
of mighty hunters. They pursued 
the elusive Ursa with their dog, 
moon after shining moon, until the 
kill in autumn. It was the bear’s 
flowing blood that reddened the 
autumn leaves; his melting fat that 
brought the first winter whiteness 
to the earth. A wonderful bear 
that came to life again after the 
hunter’s feast, to start the merry 
chase once more. ; 


Still in existence until about 
1850 were the remains of a Dela- 
ware Indian temple near Hagers- 
ville, Ontario. It was dedicated to 
rites associated with the Great 
Bear of the heavens and its fur- 
nishings followed the pattern of 
those seven brilliant stars. When 
it disappeared, so did a precious 
relic of primitive times in America. 


There is a conspicuous group of 
stars known as the Pleiades, in the 
shoulder of the constellation of 
Taurus, the Bull. Astronomers tell 
us there are about 2,000 stars in 
that open cluster, but only six or 
seven of them are seen by the un- 
aided eye. Indians know how the 
visible ones reached their lofty 
station from the earth. 

Seven playful Indian boys cf 
long ago neglected certain labori- 
ous chores in the cornfield to toss 
stones at a target in a game. Grave 
displeasure among serious-mninded 
parents followed, and a consulta- 
tion among them resulted in a hu- 
miliating penalty—the boys were 
commanded to swallow the stones 
which had been boiled with the 
corn. They, in turn, boiled with 
indignation, an emotional  up- 
heaval that spent itself in a wild, 
circular dance of such velocity 
that the boys presently left the 
ground, circling higher and higher 
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others soared and circled 
they became the Pleiades. 
When the lad dragged bad 
earth touched the soil he g 
peared into it foréver, and 
mother’s tears fell on the sj 
his vanishing. First of all the 
and stately pine trees that 
grew arose from that tear-drey 
bit of earth. 
America, as well as Greeg 
Rome, is an ancient land wi 
mythology as rich and colori 
any found in classic times, 
sor MclIlwraith revealed. 


The First Batt 


In the spring of 1002, Thor 
a Danish explorer, left his 
land and sailed westward 2 
the Atlantic Ocean. After sd 
for many days the Danish Vs 
came to a new and strange ¢ 
try. He sailed around a poi 
land that he called, “Keel Ca 

He thought that the point 
land resembled the general 
line of the keel of a ship. 
Danish Society believes this 3 
to be Cape Cod. Sailing too 
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land, the vesse! hit a sand brea rr 
was ship-wrecked. Though Ma 


aged, the men-soon repaired % 
went on their way. They soon 
to a beautiful Bay. They were 


pned 
bn, th 


pleased with the land that @ i 
saw. The explorers decided > wh 
stay there awhile before ret al je 


home. 

As they were preparing to 
they saw, approaching them. 
canoes filled with Indians 
Indians seemed to be friendly 
greeted the Danes with smile 
uplifted hands. 

As soon as the canoes of th 
dians were near enough for 4 
tive aim the Danes fired upo 4 
occupants. They killed all but 
This one got away and ret 
to his people told them of hs 
ception by the pale faced 3 
from the rising sun. 
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likeness to the hippopotamus in in the air. One distracted mother, This was the first battle be™ 

their formation. Greeks, Romans using a tall pole, managed to drag the Europeans and the Indizslj Ma 
and American Indians agreed that her son back to earth, but the North America—M_.P. 
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joying exchange of friendly visits 
for years for the purpose of pro- 
gress and understanding and that 
end has been achieved and con- 
tinues. For instance, on Page 9 of 
The Native Voice, April 1952, I 
read of Jim Thorpe by Art O’Keefe 
an article entitled “Jim Thorpe at 
Gala Show, Wampum Only Thing 
Missing.” 

Mr. Thorpe said, “I am always 
interested in the affairs of the 
Indian, as I am an Indian myself 
and have always been mighty 
proud of it.” This from Jim Thorpe 
the great immortal Indian athlete. 


Where does the Alaska Indian 
come in? It seems a long way 
around, rather to bridge a gap has 
been the thing to do, it seems we 
as Alaska Indians are the gap. 
When the day come that the Alaska 
Native Indian affiliate with the 
B.C. and U.S.; only then shall the 
gap be bridged and a shorter way 
to co-operation, unification, friend- 
ship, and progress be created, and 
only then shall we refer back to 
Chief Nicholas Plain’s hope— 


‘The Uniting of the Indian Race 
for one common cause.’ 

We the Alaskan Native Indians 
are the missing link in the Indian 
Race as a whole of the Northern 
continent. We shall hot unite in 
one year, nor in 100 years but 
during the century of mutual un- 
derstanding we shall have made 
progress, a progress to keep 
abreast of the changing world. 

In conclusion, I wish to say, 
that I do not wish to convey a 
wrong impression of my people 
to you. We as Alaska Native In- 
dian organized the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood and The Alaska Na- 
tive Sisterhood in the year 1912... 
40 years ago. 

We have enjoyed freedom, we 
applied our legal rights under the 
constitution of the U.S. and gained 
steps each year for 40 years. In 
1924, 28 years ago, we along with 
the other American Indians were 
made US. citizens . but we 
knew freedom since the purchase 
of Alaska in 1867 and yet today, 
the need to affiliate now arises. 

Our older men who have been 
engaged in the fight for equal 
rights are tiring . . . that is why 








I feel called upon to shouldé 
banner and do what ever I 
the best way, I can for noi @ 
for my people but for all 
Indians of the Northern cont 
We now face Statehood for 
thing and are engaged at on 
several legal fights. 

If our moral@ occasional!» 3 
I think I know why. 

During the early part of tb: 
tory of the ANB—ANS, ther 
time off for entertainmen' 
is entertainment necessary <= 
conflict? 

I quote our late beloved * 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt 





“Entertainment is always # I 
tional asset. Invaluable in tim 
Peace, it is indispensable i= s 
time.” 

That, my dear Brotherhoo¢ l 





Sisterhood of Canada and + 
is why I join and now 
declare my acceptance of 4 
associate Editor. 

It is not lack of money— 
essential which dims the La 
progress for any organizaavo 
is some times our lack of ess 
human qualities. 
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By R. D. CUMMING, 
Ashcroft, B.C. 
it is with a great deal of pleasure 
d appreciation that we see new 
cled @iimes for the Indians springing up 
S. mg the Bonaparte river, Hat 
1 badieck and other points in the Lil- 
he @iet district, and we hope the 


and@@servations in the whole of the 
he si@Movince are being so improved in 
1] thele past few years. 
ne For the past century, the Indians 
Creag the province have been living — 
reed h the same as their ancestors 










id before the white man came, 
h little or no civilization among 
m, and in those deplorable con- 
tions they have continued to ex- 
with indifference, even from the 
partment of Indian Affairs at 
Wawa. 

It is true that the aged Indian 
re granted an “Old Age Pen- 
bn” consisting of a monthly grant 
a sack of flour, several pounds of 
gar and a “pittance” of tea from 


id wi 
Olor? 


the above Department, which I 
know they appreciated and en- 
joyed, because away back in the 
early years of the century I remem- 
ber this Federal gift by serving 
the Indians in accordance with the 
law. It may be part of the Act to- 
day, but then, it serves the pur- 
pose of the Old Age Security. 

Homes built of logs with dirt 
roofs, and sometimes dirt floors 
were the best they could boast of 
since away back in Cariboo freight- 
ing days. Phe Indian was never 
given much thought up to within 
a few years of the present when 
those in charge of Indian affairs 
began to recognize the ‘necessity 
for improvement at least in their 
living conditions. 

Today, the Indian Department in 
Ottawa has taken on a responsi- 
bility that was long overdue, and 
cottages. with shingle roofs are 
springing up here and there that 
equal those of the white man. 


At the beginning of those im- 
provements, the government en- 
gaged white labor to undertake the 
work, but soon the Indian himself 
seems to have been trusted with 
the labor, some of them being first 
class carpenters and mechanics. 
The government has realized that 
the Indian builder equals the white 
man and is in need of practice 
along that line. The Indian De- 
partment no doubt supplies the 
lumber and other building mate- 
rial besides paint for the outside 
finishing. 


In the past and while awaiting 
construction of the new homes, the 
elder Kloochmen carried domestic 
water from the Bonapart river sev- 
eral hundred yards distant; but to- 
day the new residences are ap- 
proaching a time when it will no 
longer be necessary to carry wa- 
ter for the kitchen. The Klooch- 
men will have a rest so far as wa- 
ter is concerned since the new 
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= of the Kitwanga Indian re- 
-. marve, stood up at the Liberal rally 


ch r Attorney-General Wismer here 
edi May 21, delivered an impas- 
oon pned speech against discrimina- 
vere qe, thanked Mr. Wismer for what 
Hh st @p Sovernment had done to give 
cides ge Batives equal privileges with 


e whites, then went off to the 
al jail to find a cell in which to 
pep because they would not let 
& m in any hotel in this town. Fin- 
oa ly Mr. Wismer found the chief, 
ho had slept only one hour on 
train journey, a place to sleep 


retut 


nUG Wi a private house. 

vf the In an atmosphere suddenly ténse 
‘or jatent animosity, the Chief, 
upon ee is vice-president of the dis- 
... geet Indian Brotherhood said: 
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Fish and Buy The Co-op Way 


* 
ir ro 9 : 9 

“4% Fishermen’s Co-operative Ass'n. 
: AN AMALGAMATION OF: 

Kyuquot Trollers’ Co-operative Ass‘n. 

Sointula Fishermen's Co-operative Ass’n. 
United Fishermen’s Co-operative Ass‘n. 


HEAD OFFICE: 2195 Commissioner Ave., Vancouver, B.C. 
Phone HAstings 2960 


BRANCH OFFICE: 10 Huron Street, Victoria, B.C. 
Phone BEacon 4271 


“Discrimination Decried by 


SMITHERS—Chief Harold Sin- “First on behalf of the natives of 


the province I. wish to thank the 
honorable atorney-general who has 
handed us out of an age of dark- 
ness and treated us as equal human 
beings. We are the Canadians of 
B.C. and of Canada. We were the 
first upon the land and along the 
shores of the Skeena. I am not 
ashamed to say we were the first 
here. We have aboriginal rights and 
we want the rights of citizens also.” 

Feeling at the Liberal meeting 
rose to fever pitch after Mr. Wis- 
mer had said: “I say as attorney- 
general of this province that the 
Indians have behaved in beer 
parlors much better than some 
whites and I promise that as soon 
as it can be done they will be 
given all other privileges of the 
white people.” 

Wilf Watson, proprietor of the 
Hudson Hotel, shouted from the 
back of the hall: “You make the 
laws and we've got to suffer for 
them.” 

Mr. Watson delivered a speech 
condemning the Indians for rowdy 
behavior in the beer parlors and 
demanded that the privilege of 
drinking in them be withdrawn 
from the natives “until they clean 
themselves up.” 

In the ensuing hubbub Ken 
Warner, editor of the Interior News 
cried out to. Mr. Watson: “You fill 
the Indians up with beer and then 
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Indian Chief 


you blame them for their condi- 
tion. I think you are a yellow...” 
The rest of his remark was drown- 
ed out. 

As a result of the liveliest poli- 
tical meeting this community has 
seen for many years, the griev- 
ances of Indians and whites were 
aired Wednesday night at numer- 
ous corner meetings, in the three 
beer parlors that are operated here 
and in private houses. 


Indians who came here from 
Kitwanga and other Skeena settle- 
ments claim the worst discrimina- 
tion takes place in hotels, res- 
taurants, barber shops and so on. 
The white citizens claim the be- 
havior of Indians is rowdy and un- 
disciplined after they leave the 
drinking places. 
~ Wilf Watson’s hotel however was 
only reopened on May 13 after his 
licence had been suspended for 10 
days for his own infringement of 
B.C. liquor laws. 

Both sides appeared to have 
some justification, but court judg- 
ments here do not suggest Indians 
have behaved any worse than 
whites. In April 34 Indians and 31 
whites were charged with drunken- 
ness. So far this month 15 whites 
and six Indians have been charged 
with drunkenness and one white 
with selling hard liquor to an 
Indian. i 

—Vancouver Province. 


mprovement In Indian Living Conditions 


cottages will be nearer the creek. 

In a few years time if the gov- 
ernment continues the improve- 
ment, the Bonaparte, as it is today, 
will be a thing of the past, and the 
logs of the old buildings will be 
pulled down and the timbers used 
for fire wood. Other “Rancharies” 
in the vicinity, and no doubi 
throughout the province, will be 
similarly treated and will, in time, 
disappear. 





Prize Winning Lass 
Only 12 Years Old 


1306 Bidwell St., 
Vancouver, May 20, 1952. 
Mrs. Hurley, 
Editor, The Native Voice, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
My dear Mrs. Hurley: 

When I last wrote I did not know 
the history of Jean Harris, the 
winner of the first prize in the Mae 
Millar -Club Art Show in the ele- 
mentary school section. 

Jean is a charming young Indian 
girl, nine years old and a pupil at 
MacDonald School. Her father was 
in the Canadian Army and wWas 
killed while her mother and sister 
died fairly recently. Jean is under 
the care of the Children’s Aid and 
is showing a great interest in art. 
I hope you saw the splendid pic- 
ture of her which was in The Van- 
couver Sun, taken with her prize- 
winning picture. 

Very sincerely, 
MARJORIE AGNEW 

P.S. — The Vancouver School 
School Board sent out a special 
notice regarding Jean’s success. 

M.A. 
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With the buildings of modern TORONTO in the background 
over the top of old barracks, troops and Indians in full 
regalia are seen drawn up behind Secretary of State Bradley, 
who, in a smiling exchange with the U. S. Consul “handed 


over” and “received back” the old fort. The names of Ind 
representatives are from left to right: Mr. Elliott Hill, (Cr 
Mohawk) Kathleen Adams, (Ojibway) Mary Rose Knell 
(Mohawk) Delores VanEvery, (Cayuga). 








Mark 1813 Battle at Old Fort York 


From BIG WHITE OWL 


Eastern Associate Editor 


Canada is rapidly coming of age, declared Hon. Louis Breithaupt, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province of Ontario, at the 139th anniversary of the celebration of the battle of Fort York 
held on Sunday, May 18, 1952, at 3 p,m. 


The Great Manitou blessed the 
occasion with beautiful sunshine. 
Thousands of people gathered in 
and around the old fort to watch 
the ceremonies and listen to the 
speakers. The Lieut - Governor 
urged that greater interest be tak- 
en by Canadians to preserve and 
revere historic sites such as this 
one. 


Hon. Louis Breithaupt welcomed 
George J. Haering, Consul-General 
of U.S.A., and a party of good will 
American visitors. Secretary of 
State Gordon Bradley of New- 
foundland represented the Cana- 
dian Federal Government and Hon 
W. J. Dunlop, Minister of Educa- 
tion represented the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Government. 


Native Canadian Indians dressed 
in full native regalia and militia 
dressed in the uniform of the rival 
sides in the 1813 battle stood side 
by side at the Stone Cairn inside 
the fort commemorating the his- 
toric battle. The Indians dressed in 
full regalia are members of “THE 
TORONTO INDIAN CLUB” who 
were specially selected to be form- 
ally presented to Lieut-Governor 
Breithaupt at a reception and tea 
held in the Officer’s Mess of the 
Queens Ranger’s in the New Fort 
York Armouries, just a_ stone’s 
throw from the historic old fort 
where the. ceremonies were held. 
The members of The Toronto In- 
dian Club were courteously and 
graciously received by the Hon. 





and Mrs. Breithaupt who seemed 
to be deeply interested in the In- 
dian’s of today and their wonder- 
ful history which unfortunately we 
cannot find very much of in our 
present day Canadian History 
Books. 


Chief Big White Owl’s speech de- 
livered at the 1951 Fort York Cere- 
mony has stirred the white man 
into action—Anyway its just about 
time that Canadians wake up and 
realize that Indians are an intel- 
ligent and progressive people, too. 

Here are a few exerpts from Big 
White Owl’s memorable speech:— 
“It is gratifying, indeed, to learn 
that the services rendered by 
Indian Tribes in the war of 1812- 
14 have not been completely for- 
gotten.” And when speaking on 
Chief Tecumseh, he _§ said:—“To 
General Brook an imposing 
monument was erected at Queens- 
ton Heights near Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, but for Tecumseh, the 
master strategist and Brigadier 
General in the British Army, only 
a small and shapeless boulder 
marks the place where he laid 
down his life for this country ... 
That to my way of thinking is a 
national disgrace! A life size 
bronze monument of Tecumseh 
should replace that simple little 
stone which marks the spot where 
the battle of Moraviantown was 
fought—The people of Canada 
Should never forget Tecumseh’s 
noble sacrifice and the obligation 


it imposes. It is as a seal of a 
covenant between the Red Man 
and the White Man.” Ending his 
speech, he said:—“‘The day of wars 
and the rumor of wars, between 
our country (CANADA) and the 
U.S.A., have long since been a 
thing of the past. Today, we have 
thousands of miles of boundary line 
without guns and sentries. We are 
a peace-loving and friendly people. 
We are good neighbours. We stand 
on guard to defend North America 
and our way of life—But I have 
often wondered how many of you 
have ever stopped for a moment 
to think what a grand heritage it 
is to have been born in A FREE 
NEW WORLD? I pray that it may 
always be a haven for the op- 
pressed and the enslaved ... May 
our GREAT SPIRIT keep it “a 
free new world” as long as the 
grass shall grow and the _ rivers 
Ow.” 


The occasion held on May 18th. 
1952 at 3 p.m., marked the 139th 
anniversary of the battle which 
took place on April 27th 1813, when 
the Canadian defenders repelled 
the fleet and land forces of General 
Zebulon Pike and saved the day 
for Canada. 


Mr. Leonard T. Stick, M.P., of 
Newfoundland, who carries regi- 
mental number one (1) as the first 
man to enlist from Newfoundland 
jn 1914, reminded the audience dur- 
ing his speech that a detachment 
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of his original regiment fought 
defence of Fort York, then bul 
small community of perhaps § 
eral hundred individuals. 


This historic event was arralf 
by the United Empire Loyd 
Association of Canada, Gove 
Simcoe Branch of Toronto. M& 
V. Maclean Howard is Chait 
of Fort. York Committee. 
Howard deserves a very spéeé 
mention for having succes 
revived the dying interest in § 
Fort York and for inviting 
Canadian Indian  representall 
this year and last year to take 
active part in this annual 
mony. 





